badge of the Supreme Soviet   of the U.S.S.R,, the Order of
Lenin, and two Orders of the Red Banner of Labour.
At the time this photograph was taken the "Chief Agron-
omist of the Soviet Union" was over seventy, but it would
be difficult to apply the term "very aged" to him.
There was one feature about him that surprised his assist-
ants and even roused their indignation: he would never
take a vacation, or go to a rest home. His assistants may
have been right in regarding him as cranky, but he simply
could not tolerate even the thought of "interrupting" the
ideal arrangement of his "working time" by which he ruled
his life. He could not conceive of existence without a clear
and definite plan, order and punctilious accuracy. He had
supreme contempt for slipshodness, no matter what romantic
air it might assume, and he never forgave absent-mindedness
and forgetfulness.
He rose at six. At eight o'clock he was in his laboratory.
At eight prompt, not a minute earlier, or later.
Until ten o'clock he engaged in chemical research. Every-
body remembers those hours of deathly silence. At ten,
his swing-chair would make a half-turn and bring him out
of the isolation of the laboratory desk into association with
people, newspapers, magazines and all the "topics of the day."
Lunch and dinner at definite hours. Definite hours for
work in the museum, preparation for lectures and work on
manuscripts.
Definite hours, strictly adhered   to, for   receiving people
who came to him as a member of the Supreme Soviet.
Often,  his  workday  ended   at  midnight.
He was convinced that methodical order greatly increases
the amount of work that can be done   in the course of the
day; and he insisted on methodical order   in thinking. "The
main thing," he reiterated, "is to teach people how to think,
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